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The British Empire embraces itii nrea of eiglit niiil a 
half millions of square miles with a [)0|)ulalion of 220 mil- 
lions, while the Uniled States of America contain three and 
ft quarter millions of sqnare miles and thirty-live millions 
of inhabitants, so that the swa; of English-speaking men 
extends over nearly a quarter of the land portion of the 
globe, and nearly a quarter of the human race. The im- 
mense territories composing these two gigantic empires con- 
sist in Europe of the British Isles, Heligoland, Gibraltar 
and the Maltese group; Gambia, Sierra Leone, the Gold- 
Coast, the Gape, Natal, Katfraria, Manriiins, Admiranies, 
the Seychelles, St. Helena and Ascension in Africa; and 
Hongkong, Aden, Hindooslan, Ceylon and paris of fnrlber 
India in Asia; the whole of the continent of North- America, 
Mexico excepted, with the Islands belonging to it and the 
Bennndas, Honduras, Guiana, the Falkland Islands with 
a considerable portion of the Westindias in America; Au- 
stralia, Tasmania, New-Zealand, Auckland, the Norfolk Is- 
lands and Labnan in Oceania. 

The very array of names, not a few of them standing 
for districts, in comparison whith which the largest coun- 
tries of Europe dwindle into insignificance , is amply sufli- 
cient to point out the impofti^nee of a race that owns pos- ' 
sessions so vast and subjects so numerous. 

England manufactflres articles for the consumption of 
half the human race and sends them to their destination 
1* 
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ill her own ships, bringing back such raw material and 
food as her own markets require. Her ex|)orts and htr 
imports are worth each two hundred millions or Pounds a 
year, and eighty thousand vessels of twenty millions of 
Ions burden enter and clear her harbours annually. 

She keeps an army as brave as ever fought a foe aud 
unmhcring four hundred thousand men distributed over her 
various colonies and dependencies; and her navy, still the 
first in the world, does what a great Dutch admiral only 
boasted — she sweeps the sea. — 

Her sons are ansorpaEsed in physical ^nd mental 
strength, in tenacious persistency of purpose — that secret 
of success in incorrupt morality and firm religious convic- 
tions. Her unrivalled internal commiinication, her easy 
connection with her own possessions, her constant inter- 
course with other nations — by rail and road, steamboat 
and telegraph — keep up the conscious sense of nationality 
in her children, which is still strengthened by a great 
history, a great literature, in the past and in the present, 
aud by a constitution , which as it has grown out of the 
wants of the people, not manufactured for it or forced upon 
it, has long served as an ideal for political reformers on 
the Continent, and makes the land an abode of freedom 
and of justice. 

In all these characteristics of a powerful and rising 
nation England is rivalled only by her overgrown daughter, 
the United States of America, who, in energy and education 
superior to the mothercountry, have already outstripped her 
in population and wilt perhaps at a not distant period di- 
stance her in some others also of her attributes of great- 
ness and prosperity. And , as the language of the two 
huge empires is the same, the sonsidvation of thai circum- 
stance can only increase the sense of its importance. — 
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Yes, the English langnage is heard in every clime, in the 
maiiDfactories and narehouses of Britain, the basiling cities 
in the east, the backwoods and the clearings in the West 
of North -America as well as in the icebonnd forts of its 
vast Donhern wildernesses; it resounds in the diggings of 
California and Australia and on the sheepwalks of New- 
Zealand and the Cape; it reechoes from the West Indian 
sugar and the East Indian oiiium plantation; it is heard in 
the l(^hnt of that pioneer of civilisation , the setller, on 
every rich and untillcd soil that tempts the tiller's plough, 
it is heard in the dwelling of the missionary among a 
hnndred tribes, it is heard in the crowded cities of con- 
tinental Europe, it breaks the silence of tlie highest Alpine 
or Himalaya peaks, it is heard on the rnins of every city 
that was renowned in Italy or Greece or Palestine, on the 
summit of the Great Pyramid, in the depths of the excava- 
tions of Niniveh, it rings along the wharves and quays of 
every seaport-Iown within the Universe, and"- — more than 
that — it rings over every sea that carries keel of wood 
or iron, and from innumerable ocean-fortresses its greeting 
hail i$ answered by a hail in kindred speech. It was in 
English Chancer and Shakespere wrote and Milton; and 
Gibbon and Macaulay and Carlyle are Englidimen. The 
English literature of the day contains the soundest mora- 
lity, oncorrupted by irreligious tendencies, it embodies the 
highest results of science in the most popular form at the 
loweM price to the greatest public; its daily press is unri- 
valled for tlLO copiousness of the information il convoys, 
the sonnd sense of its leaders, the moderation of its lan- 
guage, the immensity of the ciroulation of its products and 
the minuteness of their price. 

lndep«Hdently of this the English language is the 
easiest in the world; it contains so many German, French 
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and Latin wonts, ilial most Europeaji nations iind a pari 
of their own lan^age reprodaced in it and thus have the 
task of acquisition materially diminished. It has a strong 
tendency to become monosyllabic, and the ease of pro- 
nunciation grows, of course, as well as the ease of re- 
membrance in direct proportion to the shortness of the 
words; ithasbut few inflectionsandlhose verysimplc, audits 
syntax is a very pattern and model of clearness and simplicity. 

What, then, can prevent its becoming sooner or later 
.-v-c universal language of humanity; in a time when inter 
communication is so rapid, when the links that unite distant 
peoples are drawn so close, when lime and space are 
annihilated by the great discoveries, that will ever cha- 
racterise this century as the epoch of inventions? Sorely^ 
the time is not far distant, when all the human race, united 
in strong brotherhood hy unity of religion and of thought, 
will add to these encircling bonds the unity of speech, and 
that speech wj;ll be English!" 

Such are the powerful and striking arguments and 
inferences arrived at from incontestable facts, that may, 
with several others of less importance, be hoard daily, that 
are brought forward not only by Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans, but by intelligent and thoughtful men of many na- 
tions and in the publicaUons of many countries ; this is the 
strong and dazzling chain of reasoning, that I now intend 
— as far as is within my humble power — to examine 
link by link, confirming the statements that I find correct, 
aud refuting the conclusions arrived at, where 1 deem 
them hasty or illogical. For this purpose I shall have to 
give a short sketch of the great historical languages of 
civilisation, that successively have held sway over a large 
portion of thinking humanity and give a short synopsis 
of thfi great languages now spoken. 
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Id doing 6o 1 cannot notice the conglotneration of territo- 
ries brooght about by individnal conquerors and dismem- 
bered after tbeir deatli , nor of remote and distant empires 
IB other continents, nor the incarsious of barbarian hordes 
in civilised countries, whose speech, if their conquests were 
permanent, always was exchanged for that of the conque- 
red; I shall therefore pass over in silence the great Baby- 
lonian, Assyrian, Persian and Medo-Persian Empires, though 
the latter, in particular, exceeded the Roman in extent, not 
speak of Tartars, Huns and Turks, nor mention Alexander. 
Charles the Great, Charles V and Napoleon, as the nations 
governed by their sceptre had nod the common bond of 
language, but of ruler only. — 

This survey of the languages tliat have either by the 
extent of the area of tlieir geographical distribution or by 
the masterpieces of thought composed in tliem established 
a claim as the leading languages of the world, will facili- 
tate our understanding the position, which the English lan- 
guage now occupies. 

The language of Greece, a paraUel branch with that 
of Italy ft-om the common indo^ermanic trunk , of which 
the Celtic, Teutonic and Sclavonic tongues are more distant 
elTshoots, spread from its original seats, which besides mo- 
dern jGreece embraced a considnable pan of what is now 
called Turkey, in the earliest times to Asia minor, later to 
the numerous colonies that dotted both shores of the 
Mediterranian, including Italy, Sicily and perhaps the Sonth 
of Prance; while the great Alexander opened for it a bonnd- 
less vista of extension in the East, and though his stu- 
pendous realm was disintegrated after his early death, 
Greek made its way in Syria and to some extent in Egypt. 

In consequence of the mercantile connections of the 
Greeks and their superior genius, which conquered the 
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Roman conquerors, it not only continued to keep, but ex- 
tended its infloence until tlie destruction of the Western 
Empire, led a precitfious existence in the Eastern up to 
the taking of Constantinople by the Turks, when it became 
extinct as a civilised language, for a time at least, in its 
own hearth , while about the same period the study of its 
classic treasures revived in Italy, Germany, Prance, Hol- 
land. En^and. 

The Greek language richer in forms and structure, 
in power of combination and in variety of expression, 
blending strength and dignity, tenderness and subtility, gran- 
deur and sarcasm into one accord of glorious and harmo- 
nious sound , has among all the vicissitudes of fate kq>t 
its distinguishing characteristics intact and Aough three 
thousand years have not passed bey, without effecting changes 
in prouunciation , vocabulary and grammar, to all intents 
and purposes Greek is a living language still though nar- 
rowed in its dimensions and importance to a mere shadow 
of its former self. The empire which the Greek language 
obtained was founded on intellectual, not material causes, 
not on the geograpbical extent of the Empire of the Greeks, 
but on its own euphonious beanty, sb^ngth and elegance, 
on the intellectual superiority of the nation. The most 
flourishing period of Greek literature and the widest^disse- 
mination of the language are by no means contempora- 
neous; when Alexander conceived the idea of foonding an 
Eastern Empire the heroes of Greek literature were de- 
parted never to return and in the first and second century 
of our era, when it obtanied its widest geographical di- 
mensions, the language had degenerated like the nation 
and its former spirit was as dead as that of the national 
independence. Without t^ing into consid»«tJon the po- 
werful influence it now exercises over ideas and thoughts, 
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b; being a subject of study for all persou enjoying; the 
advantages of classical editcatioii, it enters on acco~uat of 
its plastic ease of form lately into the vocabuiaries of 
all civilised nations especially with regard to scientific 
terms. 

The langaage of the Romans, twin sister of the 
Greek, has played in the worlds history a part hardly 
less important than Ibe Romans themselves. Thoogh by 
no means coextensive with that empire, that for cen- 
tories embraced all Europe west and eouA of Danube 
flnd Rhine, the North Coast of Africa and the West 
of Asia, it became in coitrse of time the spoken lan- 
guage of a very considerable part of its provinces and is 
the root of modern Italian , Spanish , Portngnese, French 
and Wallachian (or RonmainX And as vrere it not suf- 
ficient that East and West-Goths, Atlemaas. Francs, Lou- 
gobards and Burgundians should each and all adopt the 
speech of the nation they conquered, the Latin tongue 
achieved a greater conquest; she became a second time 
the mistress of the tvorld by becoming the language of 
the Church. In consequence of this she was not only 
throughout Christendoom the language of the ritual, as she 
is now thronghont that Chsrch that still is -called the Ro- 
man-Calholic ; but as in the troubled times of the early 
middle ages the clei^y alone in Europe were wardens of 
science, of arts and of literature, she reigned for ages pa- 
ramount in ail the scientific branches of the human intel- 
lect, which reign she extended to the „Schools", when (Jni- 
Ter«ties and other seats of learning became independent 
institutions; nor is her reign for original productions by 
the learned of Eor6pe, though greatly on the wane, quite 
over even now. The importance of the Latin tongue and 
its extension were due to the dominion of A.e Latin race. 
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the lilerary treasures it contains and to its per^icuily, 
iorce and simplicity in aoand, if not in stfuctnre. llie 
iaHuence irbich Latin has exercised and still exercises 
on tke languages of all Europe, even those which are 
in no way derived from it, by being a principal ele- 
ment of liberal education, by offering in the Roman Law 
an ever necessary stndy for the jurist and the historian, 
by bequeathing us the standard authors of history and elo- 
qnence, can never be too highly estimated, thongh Latin 
BOW be dead. The Latin of Antiquity died from decay, 
accelerated by the multiforions barbarian elements, ihe La- 
tin of the Middle ages , the language of the Pope and of 
the Schools was killed hy Lather. 

Our attention is next engaged by the Arabian language, 
the olTspnng of the desert, coextensiTe or nearly so at one 
time with the Arabian Empire, spread by enthusiastic de- 
votees who, within a century after the Hedgira, the sword 
in one hand and the Koran in the other, overran the South 
of Asia and the North of Africa gaining a lirm footing 
even in Europe. 

The sway of the Arabic language, at the period of its 
greatest extension, reached from the Ganges to Narbonne 
and it served as a vehicle for the boldest thought and the 
most careful observation in Mathematics, Medicine and 
Natural Science, that existed daring the Middle-ages. The 
realm of the Arabs had long been splintered into numerous 
independent fragments, when their language was still do- 
minant in the disintegrated portions. In Europe, where 
the progress of their material power was checked by Charles 
Martell , the revival of classical studies and the hatred of 
a Christian population against the Moslemin opposed its 
influence. It is however by no means an extinct language, 
as it is the idiom of Arabia, Egypt, Mesopotamia, Barbafy, 
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parts of Nubia, Persia, spoken by more than thirty millions 
of men; underslood and paramount, wherever the faith of 
the Islam prevails; it has exercised a lasting influence on 
ihe language of Spain and forms a lat^ ingredient of the 
„lingua franca". Besides the sacred Koran it contains large 
treasures of poetry history and science in its literature. 

Looking next at the Italian language, with French and 
SjKinish a direct descendant of the Latin, of which it is the 
purest representative, we find it bsrsling forth in a rich 
blossom of literary excellence first of the modern languages 
of Earope, at the time when the maritime republics of 
Italy were the principal mediators Of the trade with the 
iBast aud the greatest emporiums of mercantile enterprise 
in the world; at the lime when classical studies revived at 
lis great seals of learning, and arts and sciences flourished 
throu^ the length aud breadth of the laud, With the dis- 
covery of America, that destroyed its trade, — a punishment 
inflicted upon the country by an unapreciated son of Italy 
and of genius — and in consequence of the Reformation, 
preceded and accompanied as it was by a general revival 
of letters and development of the modem stage of European 
languages, which to a great extent destroyed its religious 
influence, the language of Italy lost ils importance with 
reference to the great states of Europe; and, whether the 
reconstruction of the „geograpfaical idea" Italy into an ea~ 
tity be a real resurrection to political life, or only a gal- 
vanic spasm that assumes its semblance, it cannot be doubt- 
ful, that the enervated though polished speech of an efie- 
minate but accomplished nation, which requires a moral 
before it can hope for a lasting political regeneration, will 
never again exercise a powerful influence beyond its own 
borders. Italian is the typical language of progress for 
the fourteenth and fineenib century; it is at present spoken 
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by about 25 millions of people id Italy and the islands of 
the Mediterranean and enters very largely into the compo- 
sition of thai dialect, which under the name of lingua franca 
is in use iu many tradingplaces on the eastern coasts of 
that sea. It still retains throughout Europe its place as 
the language of music, for which by its striking prepon- 
derance of vowelsounds and consequent almost weakly eu- 
phony it is particulary ijualified; it is sot nnfrequently stu- 
died as an elegant accomplishment. 

In turning over the pages of history we next find the 
Spanish Empire (he largest and most powerful, and its lan- 
guage spreading in proportion. . We cannot take account 
of ihe extent of the realm at the time of Charles V. , be- 
cause his being emperor of Germany, at the same time as 
monarch of the Spanish dominions and the Netherlands, 
was an accident that terminated with his abdication; but 
Philip his son commanded still an empire in vihich tlie 
sun never set, and if we leave out of consideration what 
little iudaence he bad in England during the life of Mary, 
his wife, and lost afler her deach, in the Netherlands, which 
he lost, his Italian and Sicilian possessions, iu which the 
native idiom remained in the ascendant; he yet was po- 
werful on the coast of Africa; Peru and Mexico as well 
as the Wesl-lndias were subject to his sway, and have 
with many other rich colonies remained appendages of the 
Spanish crown partly until the second decad in this cen-' 
tury, partly till now. Although (he Spanish language there- 
fore spread over and is still spoken in Mexico, Central 
and a great part of South-America, besides the Spanish 
colonies of Cuba, Porlorico etc., the Canaries, Philippines 
and Ladrone-Islands, as well as in the mother country, 
although we may still higher estimate its former impor- 
tance, if we consider, that , if politically separated the Spa- 
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Qiards aud Portnguese speak dialects of the saiae lougue, 
wbich 300 years ago did not present points of dislincliou 
sufficiently marked to class tliem as djiTereul languageH, 
and if ire consider, that at the same time the kingdom of 
Portugal embraced numerous settlements in Africa, East- 
India aud Brazil besides many of the colonies it now pos- 
sesses, that its political and mercantile importance was in- 
ferior only to that of Spain, that its language is still ^o- 
ken by ten millions of people, who cover geographically 
nearly the tenth part of the earths surface, although, I 
repeal, forty millions of men still speak the Spanish lan- 
guage , and although then Spain was the mi^ress of the> 
sea, and its iuflnence preponderating over the whole 
of the newly discovered continent, how little influence 
has it exercised over civilised Europe ! Though pos- 
sessing a sonorous , refined and expressive language, 
nearest akin in dignity to Latin , Spain , which had 
given birth to Martial, Lacau, Seneca and perhaps to 
QuiuctUian, has since the modern development of her lan- 
guage not given us those treasures of science, eloquence 
and thought, that other nations have bestowed upon us, 
because in refusing the Reformation she refused the con- 
comitant freedom of thought and of expression ; her im- 
mense riches, acquired without labour, destroyed the eneigy 
of the people, and worked the moral ruin of the nation 
which was necessarily followed by the physical ruin of the 
country, and still keeps the masses in. a hopeless state of 
d^radation. — For the latter half of the sixteenth and 
the first of the seventeenth century it was the most rising 
language in the world; then we see French rising into 
importance. 

Raised to an unexampled state of splendour, unsub- 
slaulial aud unsatisfactory as it was, the French court at 
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the time of Lonis XIV., in conjunction with a brilliant li- 
terature, dazzled the other courts of Europe and excited 
them to envioDB admiration and imitation; its s[>eech ere 
long became the symbol of good breeding and of el^ance, 
the langaage of diplomacy, supplanted the Ternacolar among 
the higher, if not the better classes, in Germany, the north- 
em states of Europe, and, to some extent, in England and 
in Italy, and in manifold distortions penetrated even to the 
loirest strata of society. As every acljon causes a reaction, 
opposition was not wanting, and pui^ers of the language 
endeaTOnred, in Germany more particularly, to resist FVench 
influence in which attempts they were powerfully seconded 
by the French Rfevolntion, which annihilaled court and the 
upper ten thousands, and the rising into the highest place 
in Europe of German literature, and which was finally 
achieved when the overbearing ambition of the first Naiw- 
leon awakened the spirit of nationality, that, once roused, 
hurled him into perdition and gave the „coup de grace" 
to that Gallomania, that had so long been rampant in most 
states of Europe. As the Greek language was the lan- 
guage of genius, Latin and Spanish that of conquerors, 
Arabian the tongue of religious enthusiasm, so French was 
the language of courts and of „polite society". Its impor- 
tance ceased with that of courts, that were supplanted by 
the reign of nations, and with that of hereditary aristo- 
cracy , the place of which is taken or disputed for hy the 
power of genius and of capital. The French language 
had however, and still has, high claims to distinction by 
its crystalline clearness and precision, its systematic regu- 
larity of construction , and, generally speaking, the ease 
with which it is acquired by foreigners of all nations; yet 
it is in my opinion not fated to extend its influence, if it 
keeps its ground: because the military greatness of France 
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was cansed by her ttnity and the division of her ueigli- 
bours, and Ihoogh Fraace lias not been divided, ihe other 
states have also become consolidated; because the French 
nation does not materially increase in number; because 
neither is French lilerature superior to others, nor the ma- 
terial resources of Ihe Empire even equal; because the 
French are individnally and collectively bad settlers, aad 
have not been particularly successful with any of their 
eolonies; because they are but indifferent sailors. French 
is at present stiJI extensively taught in schools, though 
English is rising up as a formidable rival against it on 
the Continent, German in England ; it still is the language 
of diplomacy, and reigns in ball-room, kitchen iwd in gara- 
bling-faells. — It is the idiom, besides part of the Russiftn 
aiistocracy, of 45 millions of men iu France. Belgium 
Switzerland, Lower Canada, tbeChannet-Islands, the United 
States and the French colonies in Asia, Africa, America 
and Oceania. 

Turning next to- Uie heart of Europe , we find a race 
possessed of all the qualities requisite to make it a leader 
among nations, with a speech of great power and beauty; 
and which, notwithstanding, on account of internal division 
and dissension , that often made her children the tools of 
crafty neighbours in working out their own interests, has 
hitertho not taken her due place iu the council of nations; 
and whose language is only now beginning to be appreciated 
and studied abroad. — This German language is an in- 
dependanl branch of the Caucasian stock; aAer passing 
through the various stages of Gothic, old and Middle-Hi^- 
German and throwing off many vigorous shoots, of which 
the Fnglish is by iar the most important and flourishing, 
one of its dialects, High -German, has superseded, as lan- 
guage of the educated and of literature, the Low -German, 
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in direct consequence of Lather's translatios'of the Bible 
into that dialect, b is at present spoken in Germany, whe- 
ther called North-, Sonth or Austrian, the greater p^ of 
Switzerland, in Alsace, Baltic Btiasia, Penn&ylvuiia, New 
\ork State, Maryland, Virgjoia aad nomennis wafem sta- 
les of North Afflerika, in parts oT Upper Canada, the' Lo- 
wer British proTinces and Aosttalia by more than 5& mil- 
lions of people. Rich in vocabnlary, in forms and power 
of combination, though guttural in sound, richer in the pos- 
session of a galasy of names of snch radiant brightness 
as ailorB the- heaven of Crerman literature, this tongue of 
a nation unsurpassed by any in the highest sphere of hu- 
man intellect as wed as in patient and usefitl industry, per- 
severance anil bravery; of a nation whose mercantile aa- 
rine is even now inferior in Europe only to that of Great 
Britain and whose future importance in the destiny of na- 
tions it would require a bold man to circomcribe with limits, 
this language, I say, even if it should not become niddy 
prevalent to the exterminalion of other tongues, will never 
be superseded by English or any other form of speech. 

It remains, to add a few words about the languages 
of those Empires, that attract our regard by the immensity 
of thdr area or the number of their inhabitans rather, than 
by the importance of the languages when diisociated from 
those accessories, as they present bo great histwical past 
nor flourishing lileraitare in the present The Russian do- 
mtnioBs, but little inferior to those of England, of more 
than eight millions of square*mites, the recent sale of the 
American possessions being o(Hnpensaled by recent con- 
quests in Central Asia — cover a sixth nearly of the land 
that forms the surface of the gkibe. But this immense ter- 
ritory contains a population of less ^an 70 millions, and 
after deducting from this number the millions that speak 
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the PoUah, Flmiith, Uvoaian, Lithuanian, Gwman, and 
Drco-Rohuw longnes in Europe, and (he yarious forms 
of barbaric speech preTailin^ among (be moltifarious tribes 
ikut people Ae AsiiUic portion of the Empire, we arrive al 
Oe resnlt, thai of Ibif nnniber about 45 millions speak the 
Rwekui language, if we consider it« fbnr leadii^; dialects, 
RnsBJao proper, Lillle Rassiw, White Rnssian and Rb»- 
niack as modifications of the same langnaf^ Uke all 
sdaTonic idioms the Rnssian excells most other fonns of 
speech in Europe in copiousness of vocabnlary, richness of 
form and i« enphony. Many impartial thinkers have ar- 
rived at ibfi conclnuon that the Russian nation, with its 
virgin energy, its immense, Ihongh undeveloped resources, 
will al no distant period play a leading part, or the lea- 
ding part, in the world's history; and that consequently 
its Ungnage will be spread far beyond the confines that 
now enclose it, fbr which purpose it does nol seem ill 
adapted, thongh not presenting a rich literature lo the sta- 
dent, or an easy task to the learner. — 

The Chinese Empire with its area of about Gve and 
a half millions of square miles, and its population of at 
least 350 millions of inhabitants, is with all its dependen- 
ciee peopled by tribes of the Mongolian race and an over- 
whelming majority of its inhabitants, certainly more than 
one third of all men on earth n^e the Chinese language, 
which belongs to that section of Mongolian tongites , that 
like the languages of Farther India, Bhotan and Tibet, are 
nonosyllabic, nninflected and ideographic i. e. nol expres- 
sing the sounds but the sense of the words; and it conse- 
qnenUy employs for each word a separate sign or combi- 
nation of signs. Th^e signs are originally only of the 
nomber (^ about twohnndred, but their combinations amount 
to more than thirty thousand, which, of course, are no 
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more required fer the iutercoorse of daily life, tban the 
thirty or fortythoosatid words found in the dictionaries of 
several European languages. The acquisition of ihe Trntten 
language is therefore so difficult, and such a work of lime, 
thai in that country, where education, such at it is, opem 
the road 40 every disUnction, but few indiyidnalH are found 
who profess an entire mastery over it; This cause alone 
would prevent the spreading of the language out of thfe 
bounds of the Empire, and it is a difBcully that cannot be' 
removed, because Chinese is one language only in its Hte- 
ralure and in its ideographic character; the spoken ton- 
gues exceed fifty iu number all over the Empire and 
amount to nearly twenty iu China proper. The differences 
we cannot say of dialact, are so great, that no native of 
one province can understand the speech of that of another, 
although they can converse by written characters; and it 
must be added besides, that even in the same locality 3 
different lone of voice gives to the same combination of 
soonds, to what is phonetically the same word, the most 
widely different and incongruous meauings. If to these 
purely lingnistic grounds be added die conSideraliou of the 
peculiar character of the people, wli.o have remained sta- 
tionary in their civilisation for thoasands of years, who 
have invented printing-for ideologic wordsigns, the compass 
only to travel by land and gunpowder for fireworks , who 
in short have made great inventions and discoveries ages 
ago without being able to utilise them, like certain apes -m 
Africa were said to bnild houses, imitating maji, and then 
live on the outside of them, il will be conceded that the 
Chinese have but very little chance of extending their lan- 
guage by superseding the tongues of Europe. 

So we arrive at length at the subject of our enqniry, 
the English language. It Is a branch of the Teutonic stock, 
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brought by the Anglo Saxons to its present location daring 
the 5th and 6th centniy of onr era; it enlirety snpersedpd 
the Cehic speech that preceded it, as the Saions extermi- 
nated or banished the entire popniation of Uie conquered 
districts. II nnderwent the changes that have befallen most 
langoages of Europe, which however in this case were 
still increased b; the constant inroads of the Norsemen 
(Danes) and by the Norman conqnest It woald be an 
entir^ erronetms supposition boweTer, to consider English 
as a mixed language. The character of a language is 
detemined by its grammar, not its dictionary; in the same 
manner as a bnilding is called Gothic or Byzantinic, not 
after the material employed in iu constroction , but after 
the manner of arranging and joining those materials. And 
the grammar of the English language is entireley Saxon; 
of the words too, that are derived from foreign sources 
Latin particnlarly, partly by direct introdnction and parUy 
tbrongh the channels of the Norman and the modern French 
a comparatively limited nnmber only are required for the 
inl^xonrae of common life; and those were even fewer in 
cenlaries gone by. Afler passing through the Anglo-Saxon, 
Old and Middle English periods we enter with Chancer 
upon modem English. The diflbrent stages of the language 
are martced by loss of inflection and destruction of clear 
vocalisation, as well as by the admission of many foreign 
words. Modem English is characterised by the loss of 
cases for nouns and adjectives (except for the possessive 
case) the almost entire disappearance of diiferent plural- 
teminalions, which are supplanted by s, the reduction 
of flexional endings for the verb to ot in the (almost di- 
sused) second person singular of the present and past 
lenses, and the s in the third person singular of the pre- 
sent, and the absence of any fonn for iniinjtive, imperative 
2* 
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so 

and BtibjoAotirtf moodB, irtiioh are ideattkal With tte first 
periOB of the pl-esent The laDg;ua|^ in itt pfeeeul state 
is expressive aid graphic fii character, but its soaads ara 
kardi and hiBsii^^, its al»»nt is anomaloitt tt> a higli degree 
and lis orthography is a beinldenuig maze (as I shall more 
MIy dow bdon). It hits had ia Epic and Dranntic Poe- 
try, in History, Natural Ph^osophy and Metaphysics, in 
Divinity, Medicine and Prcseworka of fiction, represeataliTes, 
some of them unequalled by any writer aacieit w moden, 
and many successfully entering the lists agwnst rival na- 
tJens. The time of Qaeen Ann is by finglisk wriMr frt~ 
(jnently represented as the colminaling poiiU -:• the classic 
period of EngHsh literature, but irhmi we consider flat 
her two greatest Aathors, that Shakespere and Milton flou- 
rished considerably before tiiaX pcviod, we ahaHi perfa^ 
be jttstified in assigning its acme to an earlier era. 

Having thus ^anced over the history m torn to the 
extension of Uie English language. The British and Ane- 
rican Empires nonber more than 260 nJlliOBs of iiJuUii- 
tanks; but not the fourth part of thtw speak Eng^h. Tor- 
niag first to the Bri^h Empire we find that eym its Eu- 
ropean possessiMis harbour numerous distinct idimns. Uf 
uncienl G^c speech we find the three disliact brandies 
Gaelic in the Highlands of Scotland, Welsh ia Wales and 
Erse in Ireland spoken by fonrhundred thousand, eight- 
hnndred thousand and three millions respectively; and if 
we do not consider Lowland-Scotch as a separate laagnage, 
as some authorities do, but as a dialect, we still find French 
spcAen in the Ghaioel Islands, (Frisian) German in Heli- 
goland, Spanish in Gibraltar, Italian and spoiled Arabic 
in the Maltese gronp. Dedncting these from the thirty mil- 
lions of iahabitants which Britain in Europe nnabers, we 
have 25 iniHions left for the Engli^ speaking pojmlaton. 
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To tbe African poaiessions of wfaieh only the Cape , Nalal, 
Maaritins and a few simUer islands can be called colonies, 
the rest being dependencies rather; afWr making due allo- 
wance for the Dutch settlers in South -Africa, the French 
in Maorilins, and the natives that speak their own lan- 
guage, everywhere; we can not assign more than 200,000 
fmfh that sfwak Eagiiali at the nost liberal etiimation. 
British America, is extent neariy one kalf of the Empire 
and alwui the siw of Europe, contains, including the Bri- 
tish Wenjuidiu, little man than 5 nllliont of inkabilants, 
of iriuch itaree and a half at nott ^plo; the tongue of 
Euf^aiid, aa thwe ane nine hondred ihontand French aelt- 
len ia L*wer Canada, that have presewMl thnr nalive 
sfeech, Gtnnan eetUeiaeats is Upper Canada and same of 
4hc Lower PriTinoes, (Uiad^urg) while Celtic is hoard in 
different localities, and there are besides the native Indiana, 
UMUgh not nimenius; in some of the West -Indian Isles 
%aniflh i« also stiU tpokm. British Oceania, thoi^h at 
least 3 fluUians of sqoare miles in extent, has an English- 
speaktsg p^wJation of 2 siUions only. The native An- 
elmliaas and die Uaoris of New Zealand, even if added 
to the German settlers, are not sofficienlly numerous to 
make a considerable reduction from this number. In the 
British dependencies in Asia, at last, with their million and 
a half of square miles and iS& millions of people , there 
are including Aden and Hongkong as well as the British 
Garrisons throughout HIndoostan and theTenasaerim, 200,000 
English at most. Snniming ip then we find that in the 
British Eoqare tlu English laaguaga is ^ken in 
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Europe by 25 millions 

Africa . . 200,000 

America . 3,500,000 

Oceania . 2,000,000 

Ae ia . . 200,000 
Total 30,900,000 
AbODt 3t millions, that is less llian the seventh part 
of Qneen Victoria's snbjecis speak her langnage. 

The United Stales have a population of 35 mllions. 
But of these more than three millions, in the states pre- 
viously mentioned, speak Germsui, a nilUon in diiTefait 
localities use celtic forais of speech, while the French in 
Louisiana, Missouri, Indiana, ^e Spaniards in Texas, Flo- 
rida and California and the independent Indiims amount at 
least to another million, which leaves thirty millions for the 
English language. Adding this number to the total for the 
British Empire we arrive at the result that English is the 
speech of 61 millions of men; and on comparing this re- 
sult with the amounts obtained for other European nation 
— we omit China with its hundreds of millions, for rea- 
sons previously stated, from our consideration — we find 
(hat 

Russian , ^, . I 45 millions of men 
I by about ' 

French „ 45 „ „ „ 

Spanish „ 40 „ „ „ 

German „ 52 

English „ 61 „ „ 

thai the difference between the two laslnamed luignages in 
particular and between English and any one of them in 
fact, is not sufficiently considerable to warrant the as- 
sumption that it could supersede any, much less all of them, 
unless indeed it be shown, that it' possesses in a high de- 
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gree the power of abaorbiiig the speeck of the nalious, 
Willi which it is brought' in contact. That such is, howe- 
ver, not the case; that il has not hitherto spread so ra- 
pidly as to let ufi arrive at the conclusion of its early fu- 
ture greatness from Hs lately past insignificuice, may already 
have been gleaned from some of the {nvrJoasly made sta- 
tements ; and I will endeavour to justiff the re(iisal of that 
opinion by a few additional facts. Except Italian, the ol- 
dest of modern languages In ilfi present shape, the Eng- 
lish language has been developed to the highest degree of 
perfection, served as the vehicle for deepest thought and 
the most cloqarat expression of every feeling that pervades 
the human mind, nearly thres hundred years ago. Yet 
nearly the one half of Ireland's sons, notwithstanding that 
country has been subject to the English Crown ever since 
Henry I, well nigh seven centuries, have preserved the 
language of their fathers in spite of ages of systematic 
efforts to suppress it as well as their nationality in general, 
and even now they carry it rather across the ocean, than 
team the hated accents of the Saxon. Little more than a 
century after. Wales was finally conquered and annexed 
to England by Edward I; and six centuries have not been 
able to make the English langnage supersede the Welsh 
with three quarters of a million of the aborigines. In the 
Highlands of Scotland Gaelic is spoken by fourhnsdred 
thousand clansmen, though Scotland has been under one 
crown with England since 1603, and though the influence 
of the English — or , what is nearly the same , the Low- 
land Scolch — had been brought to bear upon them for 
ages previously. But, more to the point still, the Chan- 
nel Islands, a possession of the British crown since the 
conquest; and the only remnant of the duchy of Normandy, 
preserve their native French intact, as do nine tenth of a 
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milUon (^ „habiUiil8" in Lower Canada, subject to Eng- 
land since 1761 , aod snrronBded by Englieh settlers; ai do 
the Dutch at the Cape, irhjch became a British possession 
in 1806, after having been restored to the Catch at the 
piece of Amiens-, so do the French in Mauritius and the 
Spaniards in Gibraltar. 

That in America the increase of the language, like 
that of the population has been exceptionid and nnexanpled 
finds its explanation in exceplJoitat causes. These ca«es 
are of a political and soOial nalore. The number of in- 
habitants amounted to ahoal three millionB at the EslaUish- 
meat of the RepnUic, and five millions and a half at tlie 
bE^inning of this century, all speaking English except a 
limited Bumba of DntiA and French s^ers, the former of 
whom have been unable to preserve their nationality in 
that whirlpool of nations. New York. In these figures no 
account is, I think, taken of the Indians within die terri- 
tory of the States. This number has increased sixfold 
during the last six decads, not so much by natural ang- 
mentation, as by immigration. Not only the Negroes, then 
^aves, (now, fortunately, a slave cannot breathe in the 
United States) whose descendants amount to nearly five 
miUions, had to learn the speech of their masters , a con- 
stant tide of immigration also swelled the ranks of the in- 
habitants; and as daring the first thirty years of our cen- 
tury Uiis cnrreat mainly flowed from England (the number 
of emigrants from Great Britain amoonted to 2,700,000 
from 1S31 — 1860, of whom if we follow the analogy of 
the British Islands five sixths spoke English] the English 
had become so Aoroughly established, that later, whm 
Irish and Geiman immigrants arrived in greater nnmhors, 
they found themselves so completely surrounded by the ru- 
ling dement, so isohited, that a great number with the 
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loBS of natienti] consciouEuess forgot Uiflir notber tongue. 
The nainber of ifflmlgraits arriviDg in the Ueited Slates 
dBTJBg the fifleeH years endiig JD 1858 amoonU t» u)>iTBrd8 
of 3,900,000, or 260,000 a year, nor has this sum de- 
crMsed since that period. A change however has taken 
place in this, that the immigrants belonging totheGernan 
nationality, which seems to be destined to play a great 
part in America, have been attracted towards each other, 
tike the disintegrated portions of a liqnid, and are now in 
a process of recombination that has already filled several of 
the states almost exclusively with members of their own race. 
Political causes, therefore, have given to the English 
language its preeminence and rapid spread in America and 
some of her colonies, not a natural fitness to supersede 
the speech of other men, nor the alleged easiness of its 
acquisition. For the English language is not an easy one 
to acquire by any means; both the written and the uttered 
speech opposing to the learner formidable obstacles to snr- 
monnL To substantiate this proposition J will not confine 
myself to pointing ont the difficulties that English children 
experience in learning some of the sounds of their mother- 
tongue, nor to the mutilated speech of the Negroes, those 
children of a lai^r growth , and even of their descen- 
dants ; to tlie difRcnIties the foreigners of most nations ex- 
perience in acquiring the „EiigIish accent" or losing th^r 
own ; but I will give a synopsis of the sounds and the or- 
thography of the English language, and point ont its pe- 
culiarities as compared with the other leading languages of 
Europe, particularly with German, French and Italian, if 
the system be contrary to some preconceived notions and 
diifereni, nay opposed to systems usually employed, it has, 
I think, the advantage of bdng perspicuous and based upon 
facts. 
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NB. . In the followiug remarks ibe sounds are throu- 
ghout expressed by capitals, the writteu cbataclers by smiUl 
letters. The vowel sounds, expressed in capitals, are equi- 
valenl to their Germau or Italian represenlatives unless 
otherwise specified. Other pecnliarities will be explained 
below. — 
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Vowel -Sounds. 
Diphthongs Simple Vowels 



<3 



? 



I tl- 



k w w -• p tc CO ^ p « 



I ■? S-og-S-S-g If S-g 

li 



+++ + + 

++++++ + + 

f +++++ + + 

+++«M>o + + 
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The cross in one of Uie first tbree cokmus initicates 
the non- occurrence of the sound in the language, whose 
name heads it, in the last that, occurring in neither, it is 
peculiar to English as for as Uie languages of civilisation 
are concerned. 

1 have classified al] those vowel sounds, which occur 
both short and long, as simple vowels; those which are 
long only, as diphthongs. The latter all are comjiosed of 
two simple vowels in close juxta-position, bo as fo produce 
one syllable. The primary vowels call for no comment, 
except that short A (2) in many words, (H* perhaps it would 
be more correcet to say In many districts, is modified by 
a slight addition of an E sound. We find a corresponding 
«ound dialecUcatly in GennaDy, the Brunswick pronuncia- 
tion of the letter a exactly resemMing it — This pecu- 
liarity is not now so prevalent in England as formerly. The 
same sound, when preceded by a AV (a. n. qu.) [see below] 
becomes modiied in die opponte direction in words like: 
what, squab etc. l^is is called by some greuomAriass „the 
short broad A", evidently a contradiction, 

Secondary vowel sounds I have CAlled those, thai ori- 
ginally are composed of two of the primary vowels, but in 
which these two vowels are so blended and fused together — 
chemically combined, as it were that their component parts 
can in no way be distinguished by the ear. This absolute 
and entire amalgamation of the soitjids into one 1 have in- 
dioLted by enclosiug the component elements in brackets. 
In such a manner E has originated from A -f I ^d 
from A -|- U. i do not here refer to historical origin, in 
which the influence of consonants and the accent hear per- 
haps a greater share in the change than the modification 
by other vowels and assimilation, but of phonetic origin 
only, as relating to the organs of speech. Lastly, the ter- 
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tiar; ToWels, as 1 have cidled them, (U,wd 12) aif^ent 
to Be to be the result of a similar fiulon of the three pri- 
■iai7 Tawelt iale one neutral sound, equally rentrte froib 
«ilk(T, thdt^ local : proMinoiatioa, the infiueoce of the fol- 
iMFing nod |>recediBg couawantt aad the fiYetchaMpag habit 
pvodice uinRte variatims and diffenstoes in its utterance, 
that have caused sacb varieties to be treated as differrat 
aid utdepeadaBl sounds. The neutral cbaracl» of this 
sound is most striking]; broaght under the obswvation of 
Mr senses, by noticing; the diiferent tetters dial are used 
to re(iresent it, lon^ in : ttmrder, team, bird, word, fern and 
shwl in the last syllables of: taiier, totdier, nalure, nMtiom, 
ailar, Artlatr, VfngeoRoe, martyr. By English grammarians 
it is genwally called short U or or £, according to the 
cfaaracter employed, an evident mimomer in more seuea 
Hum one, for it is as truly long in: <»ord or birdi, as AU 
is in pound or fowk It oaght to be stated however, that 
there is a teqdency tmoag the best speaker to pronounce 
meh words ni«i% in couformity irhilh the written charaotw; 
hut (he adual prontnciatien of the two dashes of words 
i have given is , with the distinction of length and short- 
nesA, ideuticaL A sufa'division night be made between the 
acceiUed and nnaocenled form of the short oeilral vowel 
sound, tat even there, I consider the sooads identical and 
the apparent difference explained by the evanescent character 
of the latter form. 

In the diphthongs, always long, I have indicated the 
component parts by prefixing to them the simple sounds 
(according to my previous definition) and it remains only 
to be added, that whilh the exception of 17 and 18 the 
first of the two vowelsounds is not only uttered first, bat 
also predominates considerably over the latter; it is accen- 
ted as it were. 17 and 18 consist of the same elements 
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bnl in dffiereat proportions, for it in the other dfpfathongs 
the seconil (In 17 tb« first) sound fonns abont one fifth o( 
the vrhole* combinatiDn , in snch wonis as new (18) the i 
amounts to one half. 19 may also bie expressed by the 
same simple sounds hVerled, anil so indeed may 13, vHh 
this difference that in that case the tatter would have to 
be classed with 17 and 18, as the E decidedly predominates. 

On referring now to the columns that indicate the non- 
occurrence or these sounds in German, French fuid Italian 
respectrrely we find that, whithout mentioning such slight 
shades of difference as have already been incidentaHy al- 
luded to, and which might easily be mnltipKed, the Eng- 
lish Intignage possesses 19 vowelsounds , of which 8 (that 
is .421 of the whole) do not occor in FVench or Italian, 
5 (or .263) do not occur In German and are, as far as the 
great languages of Europe are concerned, altogether pecu- 
liar to it, while the average for the same three languages 
amounts to 7 sounds or ,368 , more than one third. The 
sound marked 19 occurs in Danish (aa) Swedish (S) and 
some German dialects. Bavarian for instance, 17 is found 
in Dutch (eeu) and 18 in Danish (io). 

Thumiug next to the Consonant-Sounds, I have arran- 
ged them en a similar principle, though their number for- 
bade me to give a synopsis as easily comprehended at a 
single glance. 
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Consonant Soutids. 

I. Simple Consonants. 

Examples 





inilisi 


Bn^l 


Gem 


Fnn, 


JUl_ 




111^ 


W 


Hill 




+ 


+" 


+ 


+ 


Y 


yel 












R» 




tar 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


p- 4. 


L 


aEd 


fall 










%n 


M 


man 


bam 










N 


no 


on 










" I 7. 


R 


rat 












S. 


S 


■and 


brass 










K 9.!Z 


zeal 


tubs 










f- 10 

g 11. 


V 


rae 


alive 










J 


Azn 


re 


+ 






1 


» 12 


s 


sheep 


lash 










13 


H 


hal 












14 
_ 15 

? 16 


P 
B 


c 


tl 










T 


town 


mat 










I 1 " 


D 


down 


mad 










18 


K 


call 


cock 










U9.1G 


B" 


half 










? 21.t 


thin 


fi 


+ 


t 


+ 


+ 


1)22.4 


thoa 


+ 


+ 


+ 


g.'i23.'(NG) 


llong 










a 24.DJ 


gem fledge 


+ 


+ 




2 


25.TS 


chat [cliurch 


+ 


+ 




2 




Total 


7 1 6 1 4 (Specul.) 
















1 one 



II. Componug Consonants. 



Composed of 
2 consonauts. ' 



1. 


SN 


snore 




. 








2. 


SK 


■kill 


task 


- 








3. 


SM 


smite 




- 








4. 


fS 




smiths 


- 




+ 


+ 


5. 


dZ 




lathes 


- 


■ 


+ 


+ 


6. 


DZ 




buds 


_ 


- 


+ 




7. 


BZ 




tabs 


- 


- 


+ 


+ 


ajGZ 


Bags 


- 


- 


+ 


+ 


9. 


ST 




wished 




h 


+ 


+ 
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Compoand ConBOBants (coBlinaed) 
Examples 









iniiiaL 


flnal 


^"°: 


Frm.l[Ul.i 






10. 
11. 


GD— 

ND 




tef 






+ H 
+ - 




h 




12. 


LD 




held 








- - 


- 




13. 


BD 




robbed 


- 


- 


-I 


h - 




■ 




14. 


M H 


■ 






- - 






15. 


R 


- 












16. 


Zi 


- 




- - 


. -, 




n. 


V 


- 


- 




- - 


h 




18. 


z 


■ 






. -- 




19. 


H 




- 




- - 


h 




20. 


(J 






- - 


- - 


■ 




21. 


R 


- 




- - 


- - 


h 




22. 


D 


- 


- 


- _ 


. _. 




23. 


(I 






- - 


- - 


h 




24. 


(( 






- _ 


- - 


h 




25. 


K 


- 




- 


2 


Compo- 


26. 


PI 


- 


- 


- - 


- - 




sed of 2 
eoDso- 


27 

28 


1 |: 


- 


' 


- - 


- - 


h 


nants. 


29. 


s' 


■ 




- -J 


- - 


■■ 




30. 


L !- 






- 1 


■- - 






31. 


f; 






- ■ 






32. 


N 






- 2 




33. 


N H 


- 


- 


' - 


- + 




34. 


L 


- 






- + 




35. 


R 


. 






- + 




36. 


n: 


- 




- - 


- + 




37. 


n. 


_ 




- 2 




38. 


V: + 


~ 




- + 




39. 


R + 




- - 






40. 


R + 




- - 


- - - 




41. 


R + 




- - 






42. 


R + 






. - . 




43. 


R + 




- - 


. . . 




44. 


R + 




- ~ 


, - - 




45. 


R 


+ 


- 


- H 


- -- 




4 


2 


4 


1 3 


8 35pecal. 



5 tvice 
3oBce 
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Gompoml tiooacnavtB (conUiMd) 









Eumples 


















iuiliat.| flotl. 


G«m. 


Fren.liUl.i 




40.iR"DJ 




for^ 




F 


'- 


- - 




t- 




41 


LDJ 




bnlle 
herls 


. 


h 




_ - 




- 




42 


R>^Z 




+ 




h. - 




1- 




43. 


R"PS 




harps 




- 






- + 




44 


R«MZ 




storms 


. 


- 




^. - 


- + 




45. 


Ri^Kt 




irorked 


. 


- 




h - 


- + 




46 


RiiLD 




world 








_ - 




Compo- 


47. 


PfS 




depths 
defves 




. 




^ ■- 




h 


sed of 3 


48. 


LVZ 


■J 


J 


. 




^ - 


- . 


\- 


conso- 


49. 


LMZ 




helms 








- 2 


nants. 


50. 


R"VD 




carved 


+ 




- - 


- -1- 




51. 


RnVZ 




earrea 


+ 




h - 


- + 




52 


RUFS 




serfs 






h - 


- 2 




53 


R"MD 




warmed 




h 




h ■- 






54. 


ROLZ 




hirls 




- 




h - 


- -, 




55 


RTT 




harped 


+ 




h ;-4 


- .. 




56.SKR 


scribe 






1- 




1 




57.ISPR 


sprat 






+ 


1 




58. 


SKW 


sSnall 




+ 


+ 


i ■ 




1 


RiNST 




learnst 


^ 


+ 4 


- + 




2 


RUTST 




searched 


_|_ 


+ ■ 


- + 




3. 


R"DJD 




ni^ 


-1- 


+ ■ 


- + 




4. 


RSTS 




bursts 


-^ 


+ - 


- +■ 




5. 


LDJD 




bnlged 


-f 




■ + 




6. 


NTST 




cmnched 




■- . - 


- + 




^. 


SKST 




askest 


.- 


. - - 


- + 




8. 


LPST 




helpst 


4- 


- . . 


■ + 




9.NTST 




paat'st 




-1- - 


- 2 






Total 1 52 


mT 


1 150 pecul. 




13 twice 




















4 


once. 



In this synopsis of the consonant soonds I have indi- 
cated the occurrence of a soond as initial or fnal only, 
or in both positions by the examples added ; every other 
case is, of course, noticed among the cotapoand sounds. — 
Like the vowel-sounds I have di^ded th» coatonanU into 
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simple »b4 coMpoiiiid, clasuti; wukr lb« romer all those 
that the ear caa not dissect into their coiinp«iieiit parts. 
Of these „which 1 have c«iled primar; comaaaBls" first 
stand the semiiowds lo iHiich I give this name, not be- 
cause the same letters (w, y) with tiio of thea. serve sone- 
times t* express a to^, sometiiKs a cenaonant; but be- - 
caise ihair soands really have a dose affinity far vowels. 
W closely reaembles a short U, and wbea followed by h, 
iheH preoedes it in pronnnciatiou. 11 has no eqoiiraleBt in 
the gneat Eoropean languages. Y is so nearly akin to the 
German J and peoaliar sounds in Freneh (eaiUan) and Ita- 
lian (tignor) that 1 have not treated it as a peculiar letter 
H^ is a wttt guUaral R, which at the close of a word so 
8ti«iigly rtsemUes long A, thai, wore rhynes judged by 
the ear only snch a coaJMiation as: „Jeremiah, blow the 
fire" wonld cease to be lidicnloos. To draw a broad 
distinetioa R", a gnHaral, is used afler the vowel of the 
syllaiile of whioli il fums part, R, a lingual, classed, among 
the liquids, precedes it The liquids call for no remark. Among 
tbe spiraats S represents the sharp, Z the sail hissing sound 
ytiadk tbe letters s and z respecliTely express iu French 
also, and for both of iriiich the German and Italian lan- 
gvage employs <Hie eiga-s-imly. V is the same in FrewA 
aud Italian. J is a rare sonad in ^iglish, only occarring 
between two vowels, reprcKnled in French by g before i 
and e. & is expressed by sch in German and ch in French ; 
perhaps it belongs to the secondary consonants, of which 
I now, as the routes may be passed ovw in silence, shall 
say a few words. They are usually called aspirates, and 
considered as having been produced by the addition of the 
sound H lo S, B or P, T and D respectively, while (Ng) is 
treated as a compMind. letter. This is Grimms view. 'Mo- 
dern £ofi;Ush'gntmmariaaa on the other hand (Latham e. g.) 
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Ireat tb«m at Blm{d« nxuds, soeh as for the bA# of 41- 

stiDctitJn I hvw taHed prhaary. I Tentno M surest a Aeory 
fer. their phonetic wlgl4, ^}lar to that which I haw 
Mug'ht forward ifiUi KganI to aeeoidary and terliai? 
TVirelsi aonely, that they hsc* been prodaced by to 
elme an dlmalgamatiaa of their conponeat parts (v^eUwr 
b is oiie.«r then or oot) that a reoUy mrrr sound is the 
r^snlt, dUlBriag ia all its charaoterblics (Wtm ei^iM-vf itt 
ele*ieiit8. I am eoairmed ii my «|)iiioi i>y the yAMy 
diTergiag orthography of those soasda in thp diSersat lao- 
gnagec in irtiich th^ occur. (I have used a new eharao- 
la- for the oqe, Ae A^;lo-SaloD ones lot twootfaers, aad 
bracketed what are generally considered the eomponent 
parts of the foorth while P required no new sign.) |> in : 
Oin, ihroitgb (not exis&g in Frcndi, Qemaii or Italian) 
oertrnponda to the Greek &, the Spanish a and c before i 
aod e; the Polish c r, and the HnogariaB cs^ wKile S with 
its d«se rehfion to D, Aat chitdren and foitm^ra so oftap 
Intitule for it, is ej^tressed both in Danish and patch, 
wbcfe its oecutreuce is Graqaeut ene&gb, by d(belweea two 
Towda). Ng is in qioat languages written ng; and coui- 
dered to be a componnd of the vowels tliose letiera repre- 
aeat; this view is however crroneau, as N la podiced 
by contact of the longae with tlw tcelli or upper. gBai, 
while (NG) in long is eatirbly or^naled by palate and throat 
This sound was eipressed in Greek by the letter f before 
another y. x. X' £■ not ^ double r, as freqnenlfy staled, 
the seoond letter keeping its own sound. In Greek , Gei^ 
mav or llaliaa it does not occur final as it does in English. 
Besides noticing that of tl)e double consonants DJ is 
the Italian g before £ and I and that this soond doea not 
occur in frencfa or German , tfa^ T& titfi of cownoa oc- 
CHrreaoeiDL -llaliaa (ci) and written' in Gim%a tnb) is not 
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to be fein4 in French n'ther, tberv remftiv little to 
b« utf). after the reimrka tmde «n Am Simple GonsovaBt*! 
*b«tt 1h» oonp^taml BOiiBdg, wh«tk«r ftmed by doable, 
tntble or qiutdTa^ combitation. eiMpt that 1 nunht have 
iKneMed die \in Bi»teriidty by adding snob andingi as: 
tie. Bile, rtle, dk, cle, tie, zlc, stle, mbte, ndle, ere, gle, 
de, ble «tc, nbich aithongh voDOsirllitbic ia theory, ia 
renKty ahmya tako the «bort nentntl vom4 wand 13 (v. s.) 
nM in4e«d ^er tbe last ccpisonant but before it. I hav* 
i^iifix«lDd#d seieral tr«blc and qnadniple consonant coq- 
UaatJDn* nnfih as shown in tbp vivrda beldst, heardst, that 
bcfong l» the locfwd jf^toa angalar of tfce verb, a form 
•ni T8««ly Mediexwpt in r^U^ons addrewes and in poetr;, 
a*d the* the «or4s are proMunced as diuj|lable3: fonndte^ 
heUest; aor. hare 1 noticed some rare consonant oomlu- 
na^ni- nsed only in acieatific tfrms derived from dassic 
laogui^M, as FT (initial), in phtifiii jSKL etc. I have 
taken no noHce of e«nfwnant combinatianB that are foind 
oftly bfitwe^i two vowels, beeanse their sonnd is necewarily 
divided, and lastly I have left onl all tbo^ consonant 
coithioatiana thai, are of not nnfre^ent occnrranoe in other 
laagnagcn. As the fint glance it night i^^tear, as if nuuy 
of the oamponnt conswMii sounds were of common occnr- 
r«M}e> in Qwrnan yftrticalnrly, but closer examination con- 
vinoee ns thai our eye is mislead Ity the orthography. The 
iGenwn KOrda: tutu, Oani, land's, Kant* are pronoiuoed 
vitfa the same ending sound TS , while ^ (onr English 
Words: l<m4», pm*r pantt, patce have four distinctly dif- 
fsrfenl eonndf OZ, Z. TS and S respectively as iwmi- 
naltnn. 

On nuMnnrising now die results obtained by a com- 
jmrisen of the Bngbsh consonant sounds with thofle of the 
French Gmnan and Italian langu^^ we find that of the 
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BimiilC consonanu 1, ef the double 4 of tbe treble aoi 
qnitdraple 3 occu- oafy ia tWe Of th«se I&ngvagm, 7 donbid 
and 13 treble conAiaatiOBB are mtMiag: is 1 of Aem, ami 
that 4 NBgle 37 double and 50 treble aut qandnipte oooh- 
binattoos, in the English langnage, in M tta as those totf 
gaes are concerned, are alt<^elher pecaKar to it, whjoli 
mth the previoosty mentioied 5 vowels gives a total of M 
altogether peeflNar to tbe Eiigliltfa langdage 106 OMeiiating 
fn Ciermaii, 116 wftnling in Italita and 110 in Frenehi 
l^ese results are sufficiently startling to nkkie oonnvM 
Bupetflnous, but it remains still M be remarked Uiat itf ad^ 
dition many of the consonants and some of the oomMtoAons^ 
that are found in other languages do aolia then oeoar 
both as initials and finals, as they do in Bagflsh, that smm 
(rf the oonsonant-combinatfOns between two vowels, «aeh 
as finger, where tbe last syllable begins with a disl^et G 
sound in addition to (Ng) are peculiar to Gngli^, and 
lastly, that there Is a very great prevalence of ctRrtonaaU 
sounds, simple and coraponiid, after Ae vowel, which are 
not met wiA in that position elsewhere. 

Another difficulty, not equal certainly to that of the 
sounds, yet perplexing enon^ at times, not only to Ao 
foreigner or ignorant native, but even to an educated Eng- 
lishman, is the accentuation.— Generally s^ldng, in Ger- 
man the accent r^sts on the stem, in tiftliaa it is ^versed 
by rhythmical considerations , in Freaeh equally dMded 
over all the syllables of a word, in Engli^ it is drawv 
back to the be^nning. Originally Ae same rnle obtained 
in English as in German, and does so still wMi r^;ard to 
Saion words; but those words do not increase in nmlter, 
and in all the cements adopted from foreigo toignes, 
the accent, if employed correctly at firM, soon becomes 
corrupted , while the words in which that |)r«cestf has not 
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jrel taktnplfcce neale aiiiKtioBal eonftaaivn. Hie old maxin. 
Ifaal tke tOM UMMt nat tether back from the end of the 
WAfd thou lke<*ntep«Bakinate, asems to^ be set ntteriy at 
dflflaace and «rtIi«4([»Bai treatises oontaia long arrays of 
Mrds aace«ted ob the last syflable bat three and evm on 
lbe< last bit Soar This aMmiag anomaly is explained by 
tlM ra^d BtteraKe IriA which the syllahfea following are 
Maond-Mreraiil were, aid wUdi . causes them to ocoipy 
ia Jwii^; ^Bomicad the. mbo time only , that is nsoally 
DK^logfeil tve (w» syUtbles; or ia otbap cases there is a 
aoa sadary. accent nearer the ead of the word. In the 
ftdlfitiiie'rWtiilds! fM instance, that have die accent on the 
iMtjQiMde iHil'tltree, Ike vowel souul of the antepenolti- 
nwlrjB.alnUHt stlcnl: January, literary, exemplary, eu- 
vfmtsJIi^ domrory, partiwlarise, oorroboraHee, conletiqiorarg, 
while in 'Ckaruterise and sinalar words the pennltiraate is 
afaortened.' Of' polysyllablea. acoeated on the first some 
BbHMB the TOVtl Mnids of two of their syllaUes to snch 
aaiflxtnt^aa te-bofwactieally redaced to trisByliables; saoh 
arei oOttmHoriig, iUUaorinet$, toHktrHy., neceMsarily , in 
which the vowels of the second and fourth syllables are 
aKiirenled; wldlo others have a secondary accent on the 
pennltimale as: mtuticalary, lachrymatory, laboratory etc. 
This eKidahui Ike 'ditfimlty but dves net diminish it, while 
4tt dJstM^Mii^'Sf the highest anthoritios on the aoceat of 
• c(Hi«diBnaUi<'n|iiMbar of words of Ibis nature nrres 
gieitly loijngneat it. Of words oi donbtftil accentnatioa 
the mbst-inpnlfMit are verbs and verbal derivatives, be- 
oaase the tcadaney irf Ae English language to draw the 
aceent baok to the ijegjoaing of a word is counteracted to 
some cxtml by the fundamental rule that verbs have Uie 
ajOOnt at the end (tke root^syllable in Saxon being either 
the ultimate or the p«ttllimiUe) and this double action has 
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catutd: adouUTnl tandllioi with teay tcriM Apnl trttm 
clasiical unrces. Tbe accmliHNoli vf dwioUoailigMiiong 
nnBcmu eiken ia donbtfiil: Mmfiatate, amlmtipkas^ tmtt** 
mte, eata-pate, aect^bU, eoamtrndahU, dujmUMa. The 
peculiarity of Eaglisb acocntnation exerdws tm mpeaiMy 
nhfaToanble inftufiiioe on a vwy gt^i in^Mr of mori* 
that are dtker borrewed from tbe Latta or G^ei^ anK 
changed and atao on sdD gmter.>u^er of dsriratiVM 
from sack irords. The impraaieD' pTodscad -apof a cooti- 
nest^. Dnacoaitomed lo hear Eagllih spokek, wheaheaiii^ 
inch words at sinutor^ drator, mimmmi, Mtiorji, 4«snr, 
plithora, animome etc, vrith the indlttlnct aad horiM pto- 
BiukCBlHHi nf tiie bul ■yllable i», that Amy at* utterly 
strange to hin, aldioagh he may -write the word with BliioKt 
the same letters in bis natiTe tongoe. I cffiaet cMclodp 
ray remarks (Hi aCcMt, withoat allndiBg to ^t aost impor^ 
taat class of words, coatainiag more, ilfan one haadnd, 
lAich, ahhongb eomposed of ah l allr ty ' Ab tamt aoasda, 
become differ^t parts of speech by difierent accMAutioa, 
being verbs, if accented on the ultimate, uawn or adfec^ea 
if aoi I cni oidy instance a few eiamples: ibteni (ftdje<^0 
ablint (verb) prdduce (aoam) protUee (yak) tdnmrrt (Mw) 
camiArl (verti. 

flaving thas at somft length treated «l die 4ilficiikkib 
of an organic a^orc, thiU (qipoK the acqaiiit^ of Ac 
langia^;e ercn if coastantly converriag wilb natires, or 
hating die best masters , I wast now lura to tbe ailtftraal 
difficnkiea retarding and often prerating anfnss ni eb- 
taining a mastenhip over the laagaagewilhiMl: those ani- 
tiaries. I allude to the edreoMly irregalar,. iMtnoate and 
ci^ricioas orthography. I believe I am irtthia the mark ia 
saying, there is sot in fingtond, in the Rjqwr and iwWe 
classes, one person in a hnadred, who can spettoorreody 
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All ^ words of bis' own huigiiage; when I say, all the 
W0hl», I me^ all the words in daily use. Children at 
school sjpftnd a sohsidernble portion of their time in „Iear- 
QiQg spellings" and remain most lasiratabl; insnfGcienl, 
and fore%B«n9, wfro hav« aeqaired the langsi^ from books 
often surpass educated l^glishmen , in what is jnslly con- 
ddered an accomplishment In most grammars, whether 
wi'ltten for foreigners or natives, the readM- is informed 
th«t the letibr' a has 3, 4 or 5 sounds, the letter 
e 3 sounds «le, ; fm/i tha^ wrangjuqent doe^ not convey a 
jHsl tiotioB of the difficulties to be encountered, and i ^H 
therefore give a ComprebebsiTe view of the diflereut ways 
in wbidh the simple and pow^und sounds ennmerated in 
the previously given synopsiv «re expressed by letters. 

RefeHug firsl to the vowel sounds and taking them in 
the saow ordw we find thsrt these sowds are expressed in 
the following manner: 

NB. I have taken no notice of any consonants here, 
thoo^ seme «f them exorcise a great infiaence e. g. r 
and I. ■ 



A long 

A short 
I long 



Letters bv which expressed 
with instances. 



a, father'; aw, )ai 
clerk 



; au launch; aa, bazaar; 



ways. 



a, hat; ai, plait 

i, invalid; ee, thee; ea, thea; *e-e here; 

ie believe; eo, people; ey, key; noi, tnr- 

ifRois; oe, sib poena; ae, apliaeresis; e, 

m»; «i» reo^iva . . 

j, hit; ui, biscuit; n, busy; y, hymn; o, 

women; ey attorney; le, cronies 
*, dO; oo, MOB; ou gronp; o-e, lose; wo, 

two; oe, shoe 

, pull; ou. could; oo, good 

*) Ttiia indlMtes tbe MlanriDi ot t lUeat e in the nral ijthble. 



1 sboi;t 

V long 

V short 
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E long 



long 

O short 

Nealral 

Vowel 

(AJU) 

ioag. 

Vowel 
(AiU) 
fihorl, 
EA 

A[ 

AU 
01 
lUP 



AO . 



Letters wkieh„eKprau ihein and 
iastan9eg 






a, t;a«ie; e; obej; aj, again; a;, cl^y; ei, 

eisnt; eft, great; a-e, state; aO, gaol; 

an , gftsg* ' 

-A, tea; ai,.fwid;.'ea» bread.; .«o. htoyard;. 

a, .Tbames; av, sa^s; se, gnest. 
b-e, aote; oa, toat; oe, sloe; ow, knoff; 

©0, thoo^. ■ ■' ■ " ' 

o.,mi ■ . , , , , 

a, murder; e, ferq; ea, learn; )> )>ir4; 9, 

word; ou scourge 
aceented: a, batv«,''dote; on, rougfr. ' 

unaccented: a, alt^r; e, alter; i, cousin; o, 

actor; «,sulphnr;' oa, cupboard; a-e", ad- 

raniag^e; i-e, snbtile; «»,' surgeon: ei. 

sovttreign; oup, pariorir etc, 
a-e,, bare; sa; bear; e, tbere; ai, hair; ei 

heir 
1, title; ai, aisle; ie, He; yi ally; oy,' buy 

oi, choir; ui guile 
ou, house; ow, owl 
oi, foil; oy, boy; uoy, buoy 
n, thrath; u-e, use; on, through;' ne, tme; 

eau, beauty; oen, manoeuvre; ni, snit 

en, rheumatism, 
cw, new; iew, view; ien, lien. . 
oa, broad; aw, raw; an haul; 6u, bought 

apd a (before r et e) war, fall. 



im^ 



Thus we learn" that the 19 Towel-sonnds can be ex- 
pressed by 10& different letters, or combinations of letters, 
in which number no account is taken of silent letters (to 
any extent), nor of fny 'consonants whatever, as both con- 
sonants and silent letters will he spoken of presently. This 
gives an average of 5.736 methods of expressing each vowel 
sound, if long and short vowels are treated as altogether di- 
stinct; bnt if they are considered as really one sound, the 
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ftvera^ amoiinls to 9.083 and lo 12.83 for ihe six simple 
voHel-sounds alone. 

In turning next (o tlie coosonaoto, I have taken no 
DOlice of their gemination, which exists in most languages 
and which where it baa any effect, influences the qaantily 
of the preceding consonant rather. (This remark applies 
also to the table of consonanl-xounds.) We find then, that 
L, M, K, P, B, D, G, H, W are nCTer expressed by aily^ 
but their proper Jitters,,, that. tWg) is writteq ng final onljs, 
as the combination ng within the word reads (Ng) g. e. g- 
loager. Ng, R", fi, 0, S, J though simple sounds, have to 
separate simple signs ts express theni; R and R*^, are ex- 
pressed by the same leltn- r, a oimnistaace of not much 
importance, if il be taken into consideration that the pro- 
nunciation of tha,t letter u a gutbiral or a lingual is to a 
great extent, not only in England, bnt elsewhere also, a 
matter of individual habit of fashion , and of local custom. 
I> and B also are expressed by the same contbination ; and 
the learner finds it difficiUt to remember 4be due sound of 
th in different words. I is expressed by z and s before (2) 
D, and i^ is written: sh, sheep; sn, sure; \\,naHon; ci, 
social. (4) 

The following couonantsounds are eipressed in 

more ways than one: 

S 

Z 

F 

T 

K 
Y 



s, sat; c, cell 

z , zeal ; s , lease 

f, fat; ph, philosophy; gh, enough 

t, trot; d, fetched: th, Thames 

ik, kiag; «, cat; ck, cqck; qu, ca^ue 

tch, christian. 

y, yet; i, million ' 



Di Ig, gem; j, jewel; dg, fudge. 

*) Wilb Ihe combinalioos i^ coatononta 1 li»Te 
or spelling a soond, eten it Ibcy be Ihe oaly ones ii 
of Ibe liliiit t in wriling i» Dot noticed. 
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dZ 
GZ 
ST 
ZD 
ZM 
HW 

tNfi:iz 

(NG)KT 

KW 

LZ 

FB 

NZ 

VZ 

DJD 

TST 

SKS 

ZMZ 

NST 



NDZ 



fik . «kiUl ; ic, ^call ; sch, whool. . 

ths, lathes 

gs. flags 

shd, wished. 

zi, baz^ed, sd, caiBed 

sni, chasm 

wh, what 

Rgs, lungs 

li£d, thanked 

t(n, qiiaker 

Is, toils 

ghs, laughs; h, chiefs; gihs, tliBn|)hB 

us ciyu I ' .', ' 

vs loves 

gd, engaged; dgd, dodged ' 

chd, rea<med; tehd, fetehed 

sks, taaka; fftM, casqtte# 

sms, charms 

nsl, canst; ncd, danced' 



LDZ. RBZ', RBZ, LMZ, etc hare s as final | 



Sounds 


Letters | Inslauec. 


LZD 


Isd; 


' repulsed: 


SPT 


spd: 


liped; 


KST 


Id: 


laxed 


KDJD 


Jigd: 


wen^ 


NTS 


nch; 


NDJ 


nge: 


orange 


RDJ 

LBG; 

RKT 


rge; 


53ed 


NTST 


nchd; 


crouched 


RTST 


rchd; 


searched 


RDGD 


Tgd: 


bSJed. 


LDGD 


*: 



Before sanmiuf up I onglit to add the remark, tli^t 

the letters c. q, j, i, occurring in the English Alphabet are 
redundant, as c is either an equivalent of K as in cock, or 
of S as in cell or in canjunction with h expresses someti* 
nies the sound TS as church, sometimes a K, as Christ; 
q is alirays K, j DJ, and x, KS. In the compound conso- 
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nuts 1 hare not repeated My jrn^alaritie* rMuMng of 
neceasit; from an anomalou way of exprossing the simple 
coBflonaat, nor in thofe ceaaltfing of oemhiialion? of three 
aiul four Mimonuiti, a»y irregolaiily thkl is the necessary 
rcanlt of a prerions imgilarity m the. method of expregsii^ 
the compoamlA ceniistiag of turn CMMaanta. -- 
We Sad tkea th&l 



9 
6 


[simple coasonants are j 

(coirecUy represented by j 

except by combination, 

two of which have 4 soper- 


9 8JKH 

6 
4 


2 


And there are superflnoHs 


1 

4 


2& 


Average: 2 nearly. 


13 



This rttio, I thlbk, would have rtMBined about nifid- 

lered, if all the componnd consonant Brandt had been taken. 
in, (he minority of which are omited in the list of sounds. 
Many of the compowid sOwnds mitten down, are only re- 
presentad by one group of letters. It has to be well ob- 
served, that this group always forms an anomolons way of 
expressing tiie swinda. 

From the list »f s«aiida we arrive at the remark that 
tiie English language exceeds Others in the abundance of 
its (final) consonant combinatioaa,' while the averages we 
have drawn, show that the vowels have by far the most 
numerous deviations in their orthography. 

Mention remains atill to be made of the silent letters 
as a numerous and important part of the initl6n language. 
Like dried up riverbeds they show, wbfte streams of living 
water once were wont tA.flow; most ^ortant they are for 
the study of etymdogy, as a Means. «f distiactioB, betwem 
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differeitt vord» b(«t|aal aoumi, m oawnon in B^ftlikbs bnt 
a Md slianUiBg HqA to lit»- iHitente ^and the- etndeat 

'. lAitay ■«[ Hkb vomi ooKlMMUio&s, nbich I bave pre- 
viMuJy eamneraled, csMain exunpks of silent letlen saefa 
as HI people; e «h1 u are ftvqantlly aiknt bat in that 
cam ^nerall; affect, thsiiamedlntely pveeeiNng conMnimt 
as guide, guest, where the sound of Q it iif Xboee means 
expressed, though other words have the same sonnd even 
before £ and 1 wiUiout the n, as get girdle; while tcourge, 
surgeon intimate the J soond by the addition of e, the c 
(S) is sinilarly affected by e, as truce. Snch comhinatiens 
as go, ge, ce, though not consisting of consonant-signs night 
perhaps very properly be classed under the coBsoaaats, as 
they are combinations for prodncing a single consonant s^und. 
In the same manner the silent e at the end of words afTects 
the preceding TOwel, lengthens it in and changes it into 
a'diphlkong in other cases, a—'e => EA fate; f — e =>= AI, 
Hfe; o -f e=a U, mm*; R -|- e-a lU, mte. 

Table ti sHmt consonants. 
' 1 iu' eoold, -caH, dialk, alms eie. 

u „ antuBti, hymn, kilb «tc. 

8 „ aisle, vitKonnt, etc 

p „ psalm , emty, raspberry (before S. T. fi.) 

b „ clinb, donbl, (after M befM-e T.) 

k „ knave, knock (before N.) 

g „ gnat, ^ng (before N.) 

h „ heir, hoar, rhyme, Sarah. 

w „ wrap, sword (before R.) 

c „ scent, indict (before T and after S. 

(^ „ drachm, yacbL 

gh „ high , through , ought 
i- All these silent ietlers; eh alcne excepted,' are of very 
common occurrence, gh perhaps most bo.' ' - 
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1 fa»e thtti pMNtcd ont sime.of :llibleailuig;diffieidU«8 
in Ute apcAen and wrifhen IsBfmgs af Eigjaid, iriuch mU 
idiwgit nitttatfr ■trongly a^init iu.euy actidsiliM and 
rmfii ie.tBaAim, -esfeeially ai the.uionialiM potBledait »e 
by no meuis bf rare Mconeoce, bit in mm; uutaocM 
fonathe ride. I have itanm attention- to Ae qoal^UTdy 
aad qsantitatimlj- cqtta% inpertmU frrogilar^l in lie To- 
wel and coisSMWt Mnuli, tke pecnliaritim •f tb« accn- 
tMlion and &e.niMi;y and sbotngel; iooonsiitmt mothods 
of ex|iresainf Ihete sounds. We arrive then at the concln- 
uoB that tfae Bngliih langua^ does n«t ewe die andoobted 
preSniinence, which it at present enjoys among the langnagea 
«f ^fl world , and tiw mnierical snperiorily of the people 
that employ .it^ ehherto i nataral tendency lo euppJanl other 
civiliaed jan^mges with which it cones in contact, or to its 
alleged eaaineBs. and simplicity; nay, we mig^it *v«t say, 
avd not wkfaoit caaM. (hat the greater dn^pnest it' has 
obtained in: the simplifioation of ha ff^tmnat is tbie comme^ 
cwnent. of its diasolotion, the b^inniog of the end; and that 
its exirauilinary tendmey to degeaenate into alan^ of every 
kind i) ^k0 foreshadowing ef its approaeUng dknemfaimieiiL 
We Und the slaag of the School and the slang of the Tiwf, 
afauig military and dang naval, slang mensantile and UBUia- 
fact|^Hg, and but. but not least lii« aloBg 'of the lower or- 
ders in general and of the dangereas dasaes in parlicidar. 
I might speek of the slang of the Yankee with its nume- 
rous fiobdivisions, perhaps corresponding in kind to, but 
individually differing from, the slang of Great Britain, the 
slang of the Indian, the Australian, the settler on th»' 

1 might advert to the great want of edacati^ among 
the lower classes, when even now nearly 40 pSf fent-M 
the adult population are unable to write and ^tourhad, 
as a material obstacle to the spread of the langlt^, as 
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enleniiit» knw ^i^ a* « role to lie low^l «tratiun of 
dti^ty, ud^aigbt 1^7<. if manded of fte:great iBi[nDve- 
meit dutt IB late ycui hare been effeatal w Aat partioa-' 
txr; '^fc Kt praMnt the>e 1> but Uttl* fnsftai of aakiag' 
edooRtioii eoapultbr; and thad, aifesi.lfaat be- June, it:caa 
imer bwoae' general, aad juit Hmmb Jportions (rf. the coth 
mmity will ie terrft of te faleuitigs, tkat nostre^iore thes. 
B«t pasfing vver &os8 sqbjccts nUk the ■alrcarsArjr. no- 
tice, 1 mart say a &w words on the ^tmbaUi aipect^oMte. 
BriliBh and . Anericaii Bspiras ia the futni* and -tbe pro- 
jrewiT political, wnneFcial and nKaaliB^iulaiute.oCthMe' 



' The fingligh are ibt maitert of the Sea. Tnu — but so 
ham dUiers been before ihem. amt'M'aAy othen be aflef 
tlicn.; The am 'of Tyte uid Sidon iriie „we«t dowa to 
the »« m a)t)ps" and. their BtiU more fomrM coloqists, 
tfae CaiSka^piaoii' have been the mtoAen df tkt <Sea; y«t 
%dr hmgoftge: ia lost utterly awi Irrevopably. The Vftjags 
u Nonenun weire veiiy kioft of the ooMui, as tbditname 
implies, bst, where is now dwir speech.? Tbe Indian Re- 
pBbUcs«.ihe Basse tew», d« Spanivnla and theDiich have 
successively liten the ndera ^tfae-mainj witiMat fwlreif nllt 
affecting ihe htngnages of Europe; Bryonia roles the «s> 
ves tft day, hot will befr language iKenwe ai f^realaL^iQ- 
flnence, and will she rale then tomwrow? 





4/. hxX^u^L <%jy^eL»;,^ifi^^ 

• • O wD I 

At.M««< .^Ok^cJ, t^, AW- 3^_ 
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